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FOREWORD 


One of the specific questions which Senate Resolution 214 directs 
the Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs to consider is 
“the relationships between the technical assistance programs of the 
United Nations and of the Organization of American States and those 
conducted by the United States.” 

This study of the multilateral programs has been prepared by Pat M. 
Holt of the staff of the Foreign Relations Committee for the informa- 
tion of the subcommittee. It describes the technical assistance pro- 
grams of the United Nations, the Organization of American States 
(OAS), and the Colombo plan. 

Congress will shortly be called upon to decide a number of questions 
regarding American policy toward these programs. Foremost among 
these questions are: 

1. To what extent should the United States participate in multi- 
lateral programs? In 1954, for every dollar which the United States 
contributed to the multilateral programs, it spent approximately $7 
on its own bilateral program. Would American policy objectives be 
better served by increasing or decreasing, or even by eliminating, the 
proportion going to multilateral agencies? 

2. Should the United States change its method of contributing to 
the U. N. and OAS activities? As things now stand, no contribution 
to the U. N. can be pledged until the funds have been appropriated. 
Can a method be devised which will not only each congressional 
freedom of action but which will also give the U. N. advance knowledge 
of what contribution to expect from the United States? A collateral 

uestion is whether United States contributions should be made to 

e U. N. central account, as in the past, or to the individual specialized 
agencies, such as the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
World Health Organization. 

The present study explores some of the considerations involved 
in these and other questions relating to the multilateral programs. 
It is hoped that this objective discussion of the problems will be 
helpful to members of the subcommittee and of the Senate generally. 
No inferences should be drawn from this study as to the views of the 
subcommittee. 


Mike MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs. 


Marcu 11, 1955. 
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MULTILATERAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 





I. Untrep Nations 


cc 


A. THE “‘REGULAR”’ AND “‘EXPANDED’’ PROGRAMS 


Although the United Nations expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram dates from 1950, the U. N. has carried on technical assistance 
as a part of its regular work since 1946. 

“Constitutionally,’”’ said David Owen, then head of the U. N. 
Economic Affairs Department, writing in The Annals of The Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science in July 1950, “‘it is a 
question of obligation,” 

Among the purposes of the U. N. stated in article 1 of the charter 
is ‘to achieve international cooperation in solving international prob- 
lems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character. * * *” 
The preamble to the charter records the determination of “the peoples 
of the United Nations * * * to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom” and ‘‘to employ international 
machinery for the promotion of the economic and social advancement 
of all peoples.”’ 

Chapters IX and X of the charter elaborate somewhat on these 
objectives. Under article 55, the U. N. is to promote, among other 
things, ‘“‘higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress and development.’’ Responsibility 
for these functions is vested in the General Assembly and, under its 
authority, in the Economic and Social Council. Provision is made 
for bringing the various specialized agencies into relationship with 
the U. N., for initiating negotiations looking to the creation of addi- 
tional specialized agencies, and for establishing economic, social, and 
other commissions. 

Some of the specialized agencies were carrying on technical assist- 
ance programs even prior to formation of the U. N. The Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, for example, had sent advisory missions 
on labor problems to its member countries from time to time ever since 
it was established in 1919. 

The immediate antecedent of the U. N. program, however, was the 
social welfare advice which the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration provided to war-devastated liberated countries. 
These advisory services were taken over by the U. N. in December 
1946 under the terms of General Assembly Resolution 58 (I). Under 
this resolution, experts were sent to advise governments on welfare 
services, fellowships were provided for training officials in social wel- 
fare, and advice was given on the manufacture of prosthetic appliances 
and the vocational training of physically handicapped persons. 
Demonstration equipment and technical publications were also 
furnished. 
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The program was at first limited to countries which had received 
help from UNRRA, but it has subsequently been extended to include 
all countries which ask for this type of assistance. Its object has been 
officially described as ‘“‘the stimulation of social progress for its own 
sake and not only as an aspect of economic development.” ! 

U. N. technical assistance activities were broadened by two addi- 
tional resolutions of the General Assembly in December 1948. One of 
these (Resolution 200 (IIT)) provided for advice on economic develop- 
ment programs, fellowships for foreign training of technicians from 
underdeveloped countries, and help in the organization of short-term 
training institutes within those countries. The second (Resolution 
246 (III)) established an international center for training in public 
administration. 

In the meantime, the various specialized agencies continued their 
own technical assistance activities. These activities, like those of 
the U. N. proper, were, and are, provided for in the regular budgets 
of the agencies and are known as the “regular’’ technical assistance 
programs as distinguished from the ‘‘expanded”’ program instituted 
in 1950. 

It is difficult to measure the extent of technical assistance carried 
on under the regular budgets of the specialized agencies. By the 
very nature of these agencies, their work is technical and could be 
called “technical assistance’ whenever somebody benefits from it. 

Figures supplied by the Department of State from the reports of 
the agencies themselves indicate that these regular programs, in 
total, amount to between one-fourth and one-third of the expanded 
program, with wide variations between agencies. Here are the 
figures for 1953: 


Technical assistance 


Regular Expanded 
| program program 


| Thousands | Thousands 





IR nc oo OS has a es ab cteassuneowmbicdeaeceeuc | $1, 800 $5, 101 
Se IN I i indy shaun amaundonsacmeebiisle 200 6, 049 
World Health Organization -_- pe wen muna 3, 900 | 4,178 
U.N. Educational, Se ientific, and Cultural Orea anizat lon. - Sle eT NE ‘ 800 2,727 
International Labor Organization— SE Sa 100 | 2, 268 
International Civil Aviation Organization - Fea sec Po eat ase one as eb bune ] 0 1, 015 
International Telecommunications Union..............-...---.------2----- 0 129 
World Meteorological Organization................--- : 0 | 49 

EE EES OL OR ee, once eRe Eee 2 eee eee ee 6, 800 22, 817 





An independent observer, however, has estimated the total technical 
assistance expenditures under regular budgets ‘‘at perhaps * * * 
$20 million annually,” or roughly the same size as the expanded 
program.’ 

This estimate is based on an allocation of two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the annual budgets of ILO, FAO, WHO, and UNESCO to technical 
services to governments and private organizations, ‘with a somewhat 
smaller proportion in the case of ICAO.” 





1 United Nations Department of Public Information, United Nations Technical Assistance, Background 
Paper No. 74, Jan. 1, 1953, p. 5. 

2 Walter R. Sharp, The Institutional Framework for Technical Assistance, International Organization, 
August 1953, p. 343. 
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The activities carried on under the regular and expanded programs 
are frequently similar, but there is a distinction in purpose, or at least 
in emphasis. The ‘expanded’ program is more heavily oriented 
toward economic development of underdeveloped countries. Although 
the “regular”? programs likewise contain many projects which have 
this end in view, they also include some which do not—for example, 
WHO’s mental-hygiene work in Western Europe. 

In addition to, and separate from, these operations are the technical 
assistance activities of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International Monetary Fund. The bank 
has sent a number of missions to underdeveloped countries to make 
economic surveys and draw up plans of development. The fund has 
given technical advice to some countries on foreign exchange and 
currency problems. These two agencies are self-supporting and do not 
require annual contributions. 

The technical-assistance aspects of the work of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) should also be noted. Although origi- 
nally established to carry out primarily relief activities, UNICEF 
has recently given increasing emphasis to long-term maternal and 
child-welfare projects, sometimes in cooperation with FAO, WHO, 
or the United States bilateral program. UNICEF is financed by 
voluntary contributions. 

The United States contributions to the regular technical assistance 
program, like the contributions of other countries, are included in the 
annual assessments levied by the specialized agencies on their mem- 
bers and are not stated separately. In 1954, the United States con- 
tributed the following percentages of the budgets of the U. N. and 
the agencies conducting regular technical assistance programs: 


Percent 
MOOR En mente Olt Pfs . SoU el ee oe a sew oct. cal SOA 
Wood and: Mericlisane Craanisatien «oo i Sos Sted we wc doewcccsunced 30 
Ve OE ICr ree, CE en ec ca wccsumdpweacwece Gee Oo 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization_______ 33. 33 
international Tabor (rpamieatinn 65 6 Ss a siti ew dick bees cuuwee 25 


On the basis of these percentages, the United States contribution 
to U. N. regular technical assistance programs would range from 
approximately two and a quarter million dollars to perhaps as much 
as seven and a half million, depending on how one measures the size 
of the “regular” programs. This amounts to from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of the United States contribution to the expanded 
program. In any event, the United States contribution is much 
smaller percentagewise to the regular than to the expanded program. 
In no case does it amount to more than one-third whereas in the 
expanded program it has consistently been more than one-half. 

The immediate impetus for the establishment of the expanded 
program came from President 'Truman’s inaugural address in 1949 
in which he enunciated the point 4 concept and declared that, among 
other things, it ‘‘should be a cooperative enterprise in which all 
nations work together through the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies wherever practicable.” 

Following this speech, the United States offered a resolution in the 
U. N. Economic and Social Council requesting the Secretary General 
to prepare a comprehensive plan for an expanded cooperative pro- 
gram of technical assistance for economic development. The Secre- 
tary General’s report, prepared in cooperation with the executive 

‘§8840—55——2 
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heads of the specialized agencies, was completed in May 1949, and 
in August the Economic and Social Council adopted a resolution (222 
A (IX)) establishing the program. ‘The General Assembly gave its 
unanimous approval in resolution 304 (IV) November 16, 1949. 

The first pledging conference was held the following June, and 55 
governments agreed to contribute $20 million for the first financial 
period, which covered the 18 months from July 1, 1950, to December 
31, 1951. Subsequent financial periods have been on a calendar year 
basis. 

B. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The organizational structure of the U. N. Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program is shown in the chart on page 5. Overall admin- 
istration is done by the Technical Assistance Board which consists of 
the executive heads, or their representatives, of the participating 
agencies. The Board has an executive chairman appointed by the 
U. N. Secretary General after consultation with the agencies. 

Actual operations are carried out by the specialized agencies and 
the U. N. Technical Assistance Administration which is a sort of 
catchall organization created to cover fields in which no specialized 
agency existed—i. e., industry, transport, mining, public administra- 
tion, and social welfare and community development. U. N.-TAA 
also administers the technical assistance programs of the International 
Telecommunications Union and the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion. 

Since the program was set up in 1949, there have been a number of 
significant organizational changes. These related to the operations of 
the Technical Assistance Board, to. the appointment of U. N. resident 
representatives in countries receiving technical assistance, and to 
allocation of funds to the participating agencies. All of these changes 
have been in the direction of centralizing administration of the program. 


Technical Assistance Board 


As it was originally established, the Technical Assistance Board did 
not have an executive chairman; the Secretary General of the U. N., 
or his representative, served as chairman ex officio. Within the 
TAB, each participating organization was to inform the others of 
requests to it for technical assistance. Each organization was to 
present annually its proposed program for the ensuing year, the TAB 
was to examine these programs in relation to each other and to make 
recommendations to the Technical Assistance Committee for trans- 
mission to the Economic and Social Council. The TAB was likewise 
to be a forum for general discussion of problems of coordination. Its 
decisions, on all but procedural matters, were to be “by general 
agreement.”’ 

In 1952, the Economic and Social Council provided for a full-time 
executive chairman of the Technical Assistance Board (resolution 
433 A (XIV)). At the same time, it provided that although the 
Board would ‘“‘normally” act through general agreement, it could also 
act through agreement between the executive chairman and a majority 
of the members present and voting. In cases of disagreement between 
the executive chairman and such a majority, either could refer the 
question to the Technical Assistance Committee. 

Moreover, the executive chairman is authorized to act on the 
Board’s behalf when it is not in session, to make recommendations to 
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UNITED NATIONS EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
(60 GOVERNMENTS MEMBERS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS) 


ECONOMIC & SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(18 GOVERNMENTS) 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE 
(SAME MEMBERS AS COUNCIL) 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BOARD 


(AGENCIES & EXECUTIVE CHAIRMAN) 





T INTERNATIONAL 

INTERNATIONAL UNITED NATIONS 

Seam, Raat medhe TECHNICAL BANK FOR 

ane ee si ASSISTANCE RECONSTRUCTION 
ARIZA TIO ADMINISTRATION & DEVELOPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR TELECOMMUNICA- MONETARY 
ORGANIZATION TIONS UNION FUND 





UNITED NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC & CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


WORLD 
METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


NOTE... 

THE BANK & FUND 
PARTICIPATE IN THE 
TAB AS OBSERVERS, 
THEY DO NOT RECEIVE 
FUNDS FROM THE EX- 
PANDED PROGRAM, 


WORLD FOOD AND 
HEALTH AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION ORGANIZATION 
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it on proposed activities, and to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
various participating agencies. He has also been given authority to 
allocate up to 5 percent of the funds available during a year to meet 
“urgent needs which may arise during the implementation of the 
annual program.”’ 


Resident representatives 


In most countries where the U. N. carries on a technical assistance 
program of significant size, there is a resident representative, who is 
responsible to the Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board and 
who functions at the country level in a manner roughly analogous to 
that in which TAB functions at the international level. 

It is the job of the resident representative, in addition, to provide 
administrative services for all the U. N. agencies and experts operat- 
ing in the country. Beyond this, however, he is supposed to exercise 
a general coordinating influence, in cooperation with officials of the 
government concerned and with officials of any other technical- 
assistance programs that may be in operation. 

Except as he can exercise it through qualities of personal leadership, 
however, the resident representative does not have the authority of 
the United States mission chief. He is responsible to the Technical 
Assistance Board, while the various technicians whose work he is 
supposed to coordinate are responsible to their own specialized 
agencies. In some cases, requests for assistance have been agreed to 
by a specialized agency without the knowledge of the resident repre- 
sentative. Although this practice appears to be less prevalent toda 
than it was 2 years ago, there is considerable evidence that the special- 
ized agencies have been something less than enthusiastic toward even 
the idea of a resident representative. They have expressed the view 
that a resident representative has only a limited field of usefulness, 
and this in purely administrative tasks, but, in the opinion of the 
U. N. Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions, they have failed to make adequate use of his services even 
there. Some agencies continue to provide administrative and support 
services which could be performed by the resident representative, and 
some have even gone so far as to establish their own regional repre- 
sentatives. In the words of the Advisory Committee’s report to the 
Ninth General Assembly, this ‘involves much overlapping and 
proliferation of staff.” 

In July 1954, the Economic and Social Council moved to strengthen 
the resident representative’s position somewhat by directing that 
country programs should be formulated “by the requesting govern- 
ments in consultation with the resident representatives.” This was 
approved by the General Assembly in November 1954. 


Agency allocations 


At the beginning, the Technical Assistance Board was bound to 
allocate the bulk of the funds according to the following scale: 


Percent 
I NG i Bee AO es aie si chai mominibaiaeaiemiine 23 
International Labor Organisation..._.................-.-...-.......-...- 11 
Food and Aaricuiure Unnmeaties | é ooic kon 5 on. 3 e tserrncescccecx 29 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization.__...__- 14 
International Civil Aviation Organization._.............-.-.-.---.------ 1 
NE LEE TT 22 
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. This scale has governed the allocation of varying amounts of the 
funds available to the expanded program. For the first financial 
period, from mid-1950 through 1951, the scale applied to all of the 
first $10 million in contributions and to 70 percent of the second $10 
million. In 1952, it applied to 50 percent of all contributions and in 
1953 to 50 percent with a proviso that a minimum of $10 million 
was to be allocated according to the scale. In 1954, the scale applied 
to 75 percent of total contributions. The table below shows actual 
obligations by each agency and by the Technical Assistance Board. 

This scale, however, was abolished by ECOSOC in July 1954, and 
TAC was given power to make all allocations on the basis of requests 
submitted by governments, and subject to the confirmation of the 
General Assembly. No specialized agency is to suffer a reduction of 
more than 15 percent from the preceding year (unless, of course, the 
total funds available are reduced by more than that amount). The 
new method of allocation will be effective for the 1956 program. 


United Nations expanded program of technical assistance, obligations by agency, 
1 950-5 4 





























1950-51 1952 1953 1954 
eens ee Somer ree atte oe Se ees ols a ee 
aa Per- ‘ | Per- ae batten -er- 
Obligations cent Obligations | cent | Obligations | cent |Obligations| Qont 
ae. allel aay ; Bedebied ss 
eral te | $1, 196, 733 | 18.6 | $5,432,200 | 23.7 | $5,270,592 | 23.1 | $4,653,408 | 93.84 
bd esd $36,316 | 5.2 | 1,875,562 | 8.2 | 2,288,106 | 9.9) 1,963,275 | 10.06 
es 2,013,347 | 31.3 | 6,355,577 | 27.7] 6,049,060 | 26.5 | 4,714.747| 24.16 
UNESCO.......-:-. 1,075,454 | 16.7} 3,533, 762 15.5 | 2,727,081 | 12.0] 2,416,290] 12.38 
SRO eee 302, 056 4.7| 941,542] 4.1] 1,014,940 4.4| 753,782 3. 86 
i Ee 1, 332,865 | 20.7] 4,363,970} 19.0] 4,178,806| 18.3] 3,730,000! 19.16 
RIT Sec ca ok 179,480 | 2.8 475,516 | 2.1] 1,299,490]; 5.7] 1,277,300] 6.54 
Total. .......-| 6,436, 251 | 100.0 | 22,968,129 | 100.0 | 22,817,075 | 100.0 | 19,517,802 | 100.00 
| 





1 Includes International Telecommunications Union and World Meteorological Organization. 


There has been a discernible trend toward centralizing the United 
Nations program, though it remains loosely organized compared to the 
United States program. In the beginning, TAB’s examination was 
made of the programs of the specialized agencies in relation to each 
other. TAB looked at the worldwide program of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, for example, as related to the worldwide program 
of UNESCO. 

TAB now looks first at a country program, and fits the agencies’ 
operations into that. 

If the United States technical assistance program were organized 
comparably to the U. N. program, there would be no Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration but instead an interdepartmental committee com- 
posed of representatives of Departments such as Agriculture, Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare. Each of the Departments 
concerned would have its own experts in the field, and each would have 
its own administrative facilities in Washington. The experts would be 
responsible, not to the FOA mission chief or the ambassador in each 
country, but to their own departments. 

This is, indeed, roughly the situation which existed in regard to 
United States bilateral technical assistance prior to passage of the Act 
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for International Development in 1950. In the early days, when the 
United States program was very much smaller, it was largely carried 
out by the individual departments concerned. As the United States 
program has expanded, centralization has proceeded apace—the same 
trend that is noticeable in the U. N. program, but at a much faster 
tempo. 

Differences inherent in bilateral and multilateral programs, however, 
make it unsound to carry analogies too far. For one thing, the 
specialized agencies do not by any means have the same relationship 
to the United Nations as do United States executive departments 
to the United States Government. The latter are parts of the United 
States Government and in their actions are indistinguishable from 
it. The specialized agencies, on the other hand, are not parts of the 
U. N.; they are separate, independent international organizations 
of sovereign states. This distinction is not always made, however, 
by the private citizens with whom the various agencies come into 
contact. 


Administrative costs 


Considerable attention has been given to U. N. administrative 
costs, and some of the most vigorous criticism has come from within 
the U. N. itself. The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions in a report in June 1954 found that “the level 
of administrative expenditure appears to be unduly high.” Overall 
administrative and indirect operational costs of the expanded pro- 
gram, the Committee reported, amounted to 22 percent of the total 
in 1953 and to 21 percent in 1954. The Committee recommended 
efforts to achieve a reduction to 17 to 19 percent in 1955 with an 
ultimate goal of 12 percent. It pointed out that current administra- 
tive costs are particularly high in view of the many administrative 
services provided by recipient governments. 

The Committee attributed this high level of administrative costs 
to a number of factors, most of them having to do with the program’s 
organizational dispersal among the specialized agencies. 

The Committee found, for example, that the specialized agencies 
draw too sharp a distinction between the “regular” and the ‘ex- 
panded” programs. It criticized a tendency on the part of the 
agencies to set up separate technical assistance departments to deal 
with expanded program activities. This is contrary, the Committee 
pointed out, to the principles laid down by the Economic and Social 
Council that the activities of the agencies under the expanded pro- 
gram “should be such as to be suitable for integration with their 
normal work” and that the agencies should “insure the fullest use of 
any existing facilities.” 

The committee further noted that “administrative arrangements 
and administrative procedures continue to be governed by factors 
which, as it seems, have less to do with the exigencies of the program 
than with the constitutional relationship between those organizations.” 

It is virtually impossible to compare U. N. and United States admin- 
istrative costs. For one thing, the U. N. figures cited above include not 
only purely administrative costs but also “indirect operational costs.” 
If these latter are omitted, the cost of administration is reduced by 
about half. For another thing, the United States program is not ad- 
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ministered independently and one cannot break out of the FOA 
budget that portion devoted to administering technical, as dis- 
tinguished from economic, assistance. When the United States pro- 
gram was administered separately by the Technical Cooperation 
Administration in the Department of State, however, administrative 
costs ran to about 11 percent. 


C, FINANCE 


From the beginning, the U. N. expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram has had finance as one of its major problems. The ‘regular’ 
technical assistance program is paid for out of the regular budgets of 
the U. N. and the specialized agencies and is therefore financed through 
assessments on the member states, as a part of their dues of member- 
ship. This is not true of the “expanded’”’ program which depends 
on voluntary contributions and consequently leads a somewhat pre- 
carious financial existence. Through the end of 1954, the voluntary 
contributions had always been forthcoming, but sometimes so close 
to the last moment as to keep the program in a constant state of 
uncertainty. 

The history of contributions to the expanded program is set forth 
in the tables on pages 10-12. The story of United States contribu- 
tions, which have ranged between 55 and 60 percent of the total, is 
shown in the table on page 13. 
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12 MULTILATERAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 





Unirep Navions ExpaNDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, CALENDAR 
YearR 1955 


Contributions pledged as of Jan. 31, 1955 


Amount pledged Amount pledged ; 
Country (dollar equivalent) Country (dollar equivalent) 
Afghanistan... .....<.<-<- 10, 000 | Indonesia... .......-.-.- 65, 790 ‘ 
Argentina_...----------- SUTIN, econ cckkacesece 50, 000 . 
III cope cnnipeean a schon ts ona es 14, 002 
IRN a ekg a ee 27, 778 : 
NT aE as cea ncasantotn SO oI iss ees anes clascacedlpcale 200, 000 j 
Nee aoe 1 ae 7 OOG1 TeRONOR ssn. cack ccesculs 6, 846 i 
OS BORO et ea sins ahainieueiniie 15, 000 
I 8 re ee ch so Seo Te, Ot SNS one ec hen wwewe 4, 000 
Byelorussian 8S. 8. R_----- 50, 000 | Luxembourg___......---- 2, 500 
oo EI cnnucewcsecendee 24, 000 
I ri cscs candisiabiaiiomn 1, 500, 000 | Netherlands__-_...._..__- 660, 000 
hs Sites alti ssessh isipsees alana kt, Se 400, 000 
SETI nc ciacinahltcdth ctipiasey shadbiasitiedle 100, 000} Pakistan................-. 166, 213 ; 
IN re ee LD, ee) PORT... now em a nciawe 8, 000 4 
RI al cm ecinaets 140, 000 | Philippines. ..........._- 55, 000 
OMI IN i steiner I i sce Naren iach 75, 000 
Czechoslovakia__.......-- 69, 444| Saudi Arabia__.......___- 15, 000 
I a ta ai ry i 579, 934 
Dominican Republic_----- 20, 000 | Switzerland__...........- 233, 372 
NN a aa us tectenda nisin aac tls deepens aite 11, 867 
OS ee ee ae Ry ee 0 I wii cccdinecucee 40, 000 
Pee IN iiss So epetcce i I I cca ee ta ae 201, 495 
I inde ite acest aula 20, 000} Ukrainian 8S. 8S. R.._----- 125, 000 
PINs Seb chm eccmtnc ae 15, 000} United Kingdom________- 2, 240, 000 
ON a ea a ote sos Ay EE I os cniviccnncncucne 100, 000 
Germany, Federal Republic I is aiken ta case incecahinits 1, 000, 000 
ee cine 148, 810} Vatican City............. 2, 000 
I do tit acethnatiin cidimeaiis 5, OOO) Venewnela. ..........-ss< 150, 000 
ES ee 4; Coed LMRUUIATIA. nee 82, 500 
Nal tie allel wissen taianchen 12, 000 SEER 
UNNI a ws nts 8, 000 SN eo koke amas 12, 901, 121 
NN a Fe a 2, 806 SSS 
IS lite ecltcstalel eatiab cited dalle ams 400, 000 
Number of countries pledging for 1954___.......-..------------. 73 
Number of countries pledging for 1955__.....-_-_---------------- 61 
Number of countries increasing pledges over 1954 pledges-_-_-__---- 21 
Contributions paid as of Feb. 28, 1955 
Oc ee eh eee knee meee e au : $72, 390 
Ia k= a rs Scns es eile aia SRS 840, 000 
i i dog pales ss it Mla al se neal inlaid Goins Cangas 2, 000 
WIR Ge oon en. dn ekememcmner ou heen mauine <aabes 100, 000 
iP hse aici crdateiiin aheesnes anc is Seri Alo sisted Sea alps widn dries Se lake's 1, 014, 390 
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United States contributions to United Nations expanded program of technical 














assistance 
— | | Prem SD Tce. ate tt Pct 
| United States | 
Amount 
“or ba Stans | Amount : : | pledge for calen- | ae 
United States fiscal year | authorized appropri | dar year U. N. Remarks 
' program 
Ending June 30, 1951__---__|/$12, 007, 500 |$12, 007, 500 |$12, 007, 500 (1950-51) - 
Ending June 30, 1952__...__| 12, 000, 000 | 12, 000, 000 | 11, 400, 000 (1952) -..- 
Ending June 30, 1953___..- 14, 708, 750 | 8, 171, 333 | 12, 767,145 (1953)..-.-| $8,171,333 paid from fiscal 
| | year 1953 funds 
| $4,595,812 was pledged sub- 
| ject to the appropriation 
| of funds, and subsequently 
| paid from fiscal year 1954 
funds. 
Ending June 30, 1954_....._} 12,750,000 | 8, 500,000 | 13, 861,809 (1954).-..| $3,904,188 paid from fiscal 


year 1954 funds. 
$9,957,621 was pledged sub- 
ject to the appropriation 
of funds. This amount 
| Was appropriated for fiscal 
| | year 1955. 
Ending June 30, 1955_._.- 117, 958,000 | 9, 957, 621 |......................| Appropriation Act precludes 
j | any further United States 
| pledge until funds have 
been appropriated, ? 
| ' 


i 





' 


1 Includes $9,957,621 to pay balance of calendar year 1954 pledge and $8 million for approximately 4% of 
calendar year 1955. 

2On Feb. 10, 1955, President requested $8 million supplemental appropriation to cover contribution for 
first half of calendar 1955. 


In 1954, contributions were pledged by 74 countries—a number 
greater than the total membership of the U.N. Non-U. N. members 
making pledges included Austria, Ceylon, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Laos, Libya, 
Liechtenstein, Monaco, Switzerland, Vatican City, and Vietnam. 
Cambodia, another nonmember, contributed in 1952 and 1953, but 
not in 1954. Among the members of the U. N. only the Union of 
South Africa has never contributed. 

Five countries—Canada, France, the United Kingdom, United 
States, and Soviet Union—together contributed $19.4 million, or not 
quite four-fifths of the total. The breakdown, aside from the United 
States contribution of $13.8 million, is as follows: 


Contributions of— 

ae o $2,000,000 from 4 countries: Canada, France, United Kingdom, 
U.S. 8. R. 

$500,000 to $1,000,000 from 2 countries: Brazil and the Netherlands. 

$250,000 to $500,000 from 6 countries: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Den- 
mark, India, and Sweden. 

$100,000 to $250,000 from 7 countries: Colombia, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, New Zealand, Pakistan, Switzerland, Turkey, Ukrainian 8. 8S. R. 

$50,000 to $100,000 from 14 countries: Byelorussia 8. 8. R., Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egvpt, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Japan, Norway, Philippines, 
Poland, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. 

$10,000 to $50,000 from 18 countries: Afghanistan, Austria, Burma, Ceylon, 
China, Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, Finland, Haiti, Iraq, Ireland, 
Liberia, Mexico, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Svria, Thailand, and Venezuela. 

Less than $10,000 from 24 countries: Bolivia, Cambodia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, Iceland, Jordan, 
Korea, Laos, Lebanon, Libya, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Monaco, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Vatican City, Vietnam, and Yemen, 
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The resolution of the Economic and Social Council establishing the 
U. N. program laid down as one of the “guiding principles” that gov- 
ernments requesting technical assistance— 
should be expected to agree * * * normally to assume responsibility for a sub- 
stantial part of the costs of technical services with which they are provided, at 
least that part which can be paid in their own currencies. 

These local contributions amount to more than twice the U. N. 
allocations for country assistance—in 1954, $39.8 million against 
$17.3 million (both figures estimated). They are in addition to what 


the recipient countries pay into the central account. (See table, 
below.) 


Countries receiving U. N. technical assistance, 1954 





Country 
contribution 
or pledge 
to central 


U.N. fund 
allocation 
(estimated) 


Local con- 
tribution 
(estimated) 




















account 
| 
Europe: | 
ag EA ee ee ee $29, ORO $333, 000 | $19, 231 
I ae ly, 675 50, 000 | 10, 000 
i ‘i 95, 341 35, 000 5, 000 
Iceland _- eee enn Pe Se ee eee 1,015 | 3, 000 2, 806 
a a tat 44, 900 21, 900 96, 000 
ee ee es pace ecm an amnedaan rane 15, 000 | SAG Bina ot aestidiacmaen 
a a areal ginger 522, 467 1, 281, 000 201, 495 
Yugoslavia a se a Sn ae ede 666, 572 1, 426, 000 82, 500 
Portugal OE 2d a as 5, 037 Te hates dinncctinwe 
I Ree eee es erat Linas Achebe dif stiwedol 125, 000 
1, 399, 996 3, 155, 000 542, 032 
Near East and Africa: 
Regional projects--.--.-..----- 435, 234 53, 000 isdebhe datas 
sae 8 543, 373 350, 000 | 86, 157 
Et*iopia_- ot ‘ 261, 462 480, 000 20, 000 
Tran--- d | 784, 711 863, 000 50, 000 
Iraq... ; ‘ 451, 826 | 997, 000 14, 002 
Israel 328, 114 1, 454, 000 | 50, 000 
Lebanon 82, 153 | 79, 000 | 6, 846 
Libva...- 4 ‘ 3 631, 751 | 600, 000 3, 600 
British West Africa 7 babeend 8, 200 y in 
French Africa-.- —e 17, 805 313, 000 | sortie Saarce anal 
Gam bia__-_- ; : | 6, 000 7,000 | steko 
Gold Coast_.- ‘ labia 48, 375 40, 000 _— 
Liberia_ -- 215, 991 99, 000 15, 000 
ee 17, 345 173, 000 ie 
Nigeria_- 32, 867 | 135, 000 | 
Somaliland. --_- 24, 000 4, 000 | J 
Sudan_- 14, 000 | a 
Tanganyika-.-_- 47, 687 | 37,000 | 
Tunisia- 41, 325 139, 000 ie 
Uganda. 19, 754 | 3 
Jordan_. 216, 180 121, 000 | 2, 800 
Syria_. 361, 403 1, 892, 000 | 11, 410 
Cyprus. 12,015 5, 000 | 
Saudi Arabia_-. 130, 735 | 692, 000 15, 000 
Yemen 38, 687 | 5, 000 | 2, 100 
Afghanistan--..- 424, 760 787, 000 | 10, 000 
5, 195, 753 9, 325, 000 | 286, 915 
Asia and the Far East: 
Regional projects - -- 577, 425 ; ictidelmp’ . 
Burma.__- 627, 645 828, 000 | 12, 000 
Cam bodia-. 119, 852 | 143, 000 | 
Ceylon_. 449, 866 3, 834, 000 | 15,000 
China (Taiwan). 178, 422 590, 000 15, 000 
Hong Kong. 28,575 65, 000 | .- 
India__- ‘ 986, 068 5, 855, 000 | 300, 000 
Indonesia. 725, 729 2, 888, 000 | 65, 790 
Jepan 4,071 3, 000 80, 000 
Korea_._- 10, 250 | 1,000 3, 000 
Laos. 49, 377 15, 000 | 2, 857 
Malaya. 76, 141 240, 000 aaa 
Nepal. ‘ 72, 578 14, 000 | a 
North Borneo-_... 60, 458 30, 000 | 
New Zealand... : 125, 593 
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Countries receiving U. N. technical assistance, 1954—Continued 








Country 
U.N. fund Local con- | contribution 
allocation tribution or pledge 
(estimated) (estimated) to central 
account 
Asia.and the Far East—Continued 
Pakistan. - $854, 470 $3, 071, 000 $166, 213 
Philippines- - -- 260, 759 587, 000 55, 000 
Samoa / . 2, 050 
Sarawak danmice cence Ds x 17, 508 81, 000 
Singapore --. A eiaa edi 91, 486 97, 000 |_. rs 
Thailand__- 663, 753 1, 875, 000 40, 000 
Vietnam... a | 10, 847 33, 000 7, 500 
5, 867, 330 20, 250, 000 887. 953 
‘Latin America: 
Regional projects- - - ‘ 1, 083, 731 1, 140, 000 : , 
Bolivia_ : ‘ gaat 281, 286 181, 000 | 7, 895 
Brazil_ 7 ; | 379, 951 761, 000 540, 541 
Chile__ 251, 037 525, 000 58, 909 
‘Colombia 212, O10 511, 000 140, 000 
Costa Rica__- 137, 410 300, 000 6, 000 
Cuba. ; 29, 050 17, 000 . 
Dominican Republic 61, 146 203, 000 
Ecuador ___- i 263, 427 373, 000 6, 400 
E] Salvador--- 3 eu eine oe ‘ ; 179, 352 287, 000 7, 000 
Guatemala. ___- Rate sas Sancuso 144, 775 123, 000 7. 500 
eS ee <eeudbuawksors ack 117, 688 124, 000 12, 000 
Honduras : ; aad | 90, 425 170, 000 8, 000 
Mexico J ; cceee nese $3: 327,719 1, 310, 000 34, 682 
Nicaragua. .- ‘ 79, 975 43, -” 5, 000 
Panama... ; 131, 235 | n. 3, 000 
Paraguay : ; 257, 438 515 "000 8, 000 
Peru eis as 7 140, 136 382, 000 12, 000 
Uruguay -_-. ; - 5 ; 42.150 5, 000 75, 000 
Voneamiem..........«. ‘ gaa sa gn 43, 500 | 34, 000 45, 000 
British Guiana. __- Siena eng TOME Ee 16, 200 &, 000 
semeion:...<.....- 5 eee i sha T 45, 225 24, 000 
Trinidad___._--- ; ; : ; 17, 805 19, 000 
4, 332, 671 7, 055, 000 976, 927 
Interregional projects. ._---- Sada hae wo Kem keener eae 456, 727 
1 17, 252, 477 39, 785, 000 2, 693, 827 


1 The total of funds allocated for country assistance is the estimated cost of projects approved by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board in December 1953 for execution in 1954. Additional projects may be approved as 
funds become available. The total shown does not include estimated central administrative and indirect 
operational costs of the participating organizations or the estimated cost of the secretariat of the Technical 
Assistance Board. 


The fact is that, despite the financial vicissitudes to which it is 
subject, the program has not substantially varied in size since it got 
underway. During the calendar years 1952, 1953, and 1954, its total 
obligations have amounted to $23 million, $22.8 million, and $19.5 
million, respectively. This is a variation of approximately 17 percent. 
By contrast, during the fiscal years of 1952, 1953, and 1954, obligations 
for the United States bilateral program (including an indeterminate 
amount of economic aid) have amounted to $121.7 million, $138.0 
million, and $108.8 million, respectively—a variation of almost 27 
percent. 


Problems of planning and management 





Although the United Nations program has so far eventually received 
the money to keep it on a relatively even keel, it has rarely had certain 
knowledge in advance that this would be the case. Asa consequence, 
advance, long-range planning has been made extremely difficult. The 
same uncertainty of available funds characterizes administration of the 
United States program, of course, but appropriations for the United 
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States program have rarely come as late in the financial year as have 
contributions to the U. N. program. One of the reasons for this is 
that the United States, as the contributor of more than half of the 
U. N. funds, appropriates its contributions according to its own fiscal 
years, whereas the U. N. operates on a calendar-year basis. Thus, 
for the calendar year 1953 (which is also the U. N. fiscal year), the 
United States pledged $12.8 million. Of this amount, $8.2 million was 
appropriated for United States fiscal year 1953, and $4.6 million was 
appropriated for United States fiscal year 1954—which meant that it 
was not paid until the last 6 months of calendar 1953. 

The U. N. program’s financial operations are further complicated 
by the fact that it receives its money in literally dozens of currencies, 
some of which are not freely convertible. Thus, U. N. programs have 
to be planned not only with an eye on how much money is available 
but also with regard to the areas in which that money can be spent 
and the goods and services which can be bought in those areas. 

The U. N. has sought in three ways to bring greater financial 
certainty into the program. It has established a special reserve fund 
for which $3 million is set aside annually and which it is hoped will 
eventually reach $12 million. Existence of a fund of this size is 
expected to make it possible to plan on a longer range basis and to 
carry on programs out of reserves pending the receipt of new contri- 
butions. In addition, the U. N. has appealed repeatedly to govern- 
ments to pay their contributions as much as possible in convertible 
currencies and also, within constitutional limitations, to make pledges 
of contributions covering a number of years. 

Existence of a reserve fund should make possible better currency 
management, but the problem of inconvertible currencies can prob- 
ably never be completely solved except on a more general basis. 

A few countries have heeded the call to make pledges for more than 
1 year. In 1953, Indonesia made a 3-year pledge, and in 1954, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Italy made pledges of 
annual contributions which would carry through to 1959. 


Problems of United States policy 


As the contributor of more than half of the total, however, the 
United States is the predominant influence for fiscal stability or 
instability in the program. In the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
Congress authorized the appropriation of $18 million, of which $10 
million was to meet the balance of the United States pledge for 
calendar 1954 and $8 million was for approximately one-half of the 
contemplated pledge for calendar year 1955. In the Mutual Security 
Appropriations Act, 1955, the $10 million for calendar 1954 was 
appropriated, but no appropriation was made for calendar 1955. 
Further, a proviso in the Appropriation Act forbade any subsequent 
pledge until appropriations had been made. 

The immediate effect of this action was to make it impossible for 
the United States to make any pledge for 1955 at the pledging con- 
ference held in November 1954, because funds had not been appro- 
priated even though they had been authorized. On February 10, 
1955, the President asked Congress for a supplemental appropriation 
of $8 million for the United States contribution to the U. N. program 
for the first half of the calendar year 1955. 
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There still remains, however, the question of the manner and extent 
of United States participation in the U. N. program, assuming that 
this country wishes to participate at all. 

One method might be an initial appropriation for 2 years, followed 
by annual appropriations, so that the contribution available from the 
United States would be known in advance. The appropriation might 
be made subject to a proviso that in no event could the United States 
contribution exceed 50 percent—or some other agreed percentage—of 
the total. This would provide a safeguard against the possibility of 
other nations reducing their contributions on the theory that the 
United States would take up the slack. A matching policy on the 
part of the United States might also encourage other contributors. 

This policy has been roughly followed in connection with United 
States contributions to the technical assistance program of the Organ- 
ization of American States. Even though funds have been appropri- 
ated, they are contributed in installments based on pledges and con- 
tributions from other nations (see p. 29). 

Another way for the United States to participate in the U. N. pro- 
gram would be through direct appropriations to the various specialized 
agencies concerned. This course, which would bypass the U. N. 
proper, was suggested after the Economic and Social Council scrapped 
the percentage allocation to the specialized agencies. 

In favor of appropriations to the specialized agencies, it is argued 
that Congress would be enabled to determine more precisely the pur- 
poses for which the appropriations would be used—e. g., health, agri- 
culture, etc.—and would not be put in the position of turning the 
money over to the U. N. with no strings attached. It is argued further 
that direct appropriations to the specialized agencies would make 
possible savings in central administrative costs and that the technicians 
in the specialized agencies are better able to plan intelligent programs 
than are the members of the U. N. Technical Assistance Board. Fi- 
nally, it is pointed out that members of the Soviet bloc do not partici- 
pate in the specialized agencies to the extent that they take part in 
the U.N. 

On the other hand, it is argued that appropriations direct to the 
specialized agencies would fragment the program and would make the 
problem of coordination even more difficult. One of the criticisms 
that has been leveled against the U. N. program is that each of the 
specialized agencies has naturally tended to emphasize the importance 
of its own particular field, to the detriment of a well-rounded develop- 
ment program. If all the contributors dealt directly with the special- 
ized agencies, it is argued, the results would be chaotic, and an analogy 
is drawn to the situation which would prevail if United States bilateral 
technical assistance funds were appropriated directly to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and other agencies without reference to FOA or the State Depart- 
ment. It is recalled that the 1949 resolution of the Economic and 
Social Council establishing the U. N. program specifically provides 
that “contributions shall be made without limitation as to use by a 
specific agency or in a specific country or for a specific project.” 

In its appropriations for the United States bilateral programs, 
Congress has never attempted to specify funds for particular fields of 
activity, and has allocated funds among areas only in the most gen- 
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eral way: And as to participation of the Soviet bloc in determining 
how U. N. funds shall be spent, it is pointed out that the Soviet bloc 
aleendy participates in some of the specialized agencies and may join 
others at any time, and in any event has no greater influence in the 
U.N. (through the Technical Assistance Committee and the General 
Assembly) than it has in the specialized agencies to which it belongs. 
Problems of Soviet participation 

The relationship of the Soviet Union to the U. N. technical assist- 
ance program raises important questions from both a financial and 
an operating standpoint. When the U. N. program was begun, the 
Soviets refused to have anything to do with it. In 1953, however, 
they suddenly announced a contr ibution of 4 million rubles ($1 million 
at the official exchange rate). The contribution originally had condi- 
tions attached to it which made it unacceptable to the U. N., but 
these were removed and it was paid early in 1954. 

For the 1954 program, the Soviets contributed another 4 million 
rubles, and for 1955 they have pledged an additional 4 million. 

One possible course for the United States to take would be to 
withdraw from the U. N. program entirely on the assumption that 
without United States support the program would fold up or that in 
any event the United States should not be a party to a cooperative 
enterprise in which the door is open to activities against American 
interests. Withdrawal from the U. N. program might be accom- 
panied by a corresponding—or even a greater than corresponding— 
increase in the United States bilateral program. 

An alternative would be to continue to contribute only to those 
U. N. agencies in which the Soviets do not participate. 

On the other hand, it is argued that either of these courses would 
leave United States policy at the mercy of the Soviet Union in that 
the Soviets could block American participation in any international 
enterprise, no matter how popular or worthwhile, simply by par- 
ticipating themselves. It is recalled that United States representa- 
tives in the U. N. constantly taunted the Soviets for nonparticipation, 
and it is feared that United States withdrawal would open the way for 
similar taunts from the Soviets. An offsetting increase in the | Inited 
States bilateral program would lend credence, it is predicted, to 
Soviet propaganda that the United States program is imperialistic 
and that the United States is not interested in any international 
program which it cannot control. 

Those who take this view argue that the United States reaction to 
Soviet participation should be an even more vigorous American par- 
ticipation to counteract Soviet influence. Any other course, this 
argument runs, would amount to letting the Soviets take over the 
program by default. 

It should be noted that the conditions attached to the original 
Soviet contribution were that the money be used only by the U.N. 
Technical Assistance Administration, which would have meant for 
such purposes as public administration and community development. 
This is an indication of the fields of Soviet interest in technical assist- 
ance. The U. N. rejected the Soviet conditions and insisted that the 
contribution be made to the central account, or not at all. 

The om remains, however, of how the 12 million rubles in 
the U. N. technical assistance fund are to be spent. The prospect 
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of a Russian expert giving advice to, say, Indonesia, on a subject such 
as police administration is one calculated to alarm a good many 
Americans. It should be remembered, however, that under the U. N. 
program no technician can be sent into a country unless he is accept- 
able to that country. No Russian technicians have as yet been used 
under the U. N. program, though they have been sent abroad by the 
Soviet Government on a bilateral basis. 

On balance, it would probably be fair to say that at the beginning 
of 1955, the U. N. expanded technical assistance program found itself 
rich in rubles and poor in dollars and émbarrassed on both counts. 


D. RELATIONSHIP OF UNITED NATIONS AND UNITED STATES PROGRAMS 


There is no formal connection between the United Nations and the 
United States programs of technical assistance. There is, however, 
a wide variety of informal connections, most of them in the field, 
both between U. N. resident representatives and United States mission 
chiefs, and between the individual technicians working in the two 
programs. Coordination is also provided, in varying degree, by the 
recipient government. Since 1952, the United States Mission chiefs 
and the U. N. resident representatives have been under instructions 
from Washington and New York, respectively, to notify each other 
of all requests for assistance. 

In some cases, the United Nations and United States have cooper- 
ated on specific projects. This cooperation usually takes the form of 
the United States supplying the equipment and the United Nations 
the technicians, though occasionally the reverse is true. In one case 
in Latin America, the United States operates a yellow fever control 
program with funds, materials, and equipment supplied by the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau and some of the personnel supplied by 
the World Health Organization. 

The chart on page 20 diagrams the method of coordination. The 
recipient government plays an important role. Indeed, it may be 
said that the degree of coordination is almost directly dependent on 
the recipient government. 

Lack of coordination may result in duplication. On occasion, 
duplicate requests for the same assistance have been submitted to 
both the United States and the United Nations. Some overlapping 
has also resulted from too broadly or poorly defined projects. But 
a more important result of lack of coordination appears to have been 
a less than maximum use of available resources. Among those con- 
cerned with technical assistance, there is general agreement that co- 
ordination of the United Nations and United States programs has 
improved in the last few years. 

In many respects, the two programs are complementary though 
many of their operating projects are similar. The United States, for 
example, has placed relatively more emphasis on agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries and the United Nations relatively more on education and 
technical training. 

Geographically, both programs have placed greatest emphasis on 
Asia and the Far East, but this has been more marked in the case 
of the United States program. The U. N. has spent relatively more 
in Africa and Latin America than has the United States. 
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In addition, in actual operation various aspects of both programs 
have shown to relative advantage. The factors which are listed 
below are those most frequently mentioned in discussions of the two 
programs. They are listed here uncritically, with no attempt at 
evaluation. 


Personnel and local acceptability 


1. Assistance from the U. N. is sometimes more acceptable to a 
government, particularly one which is sensitive about its independence, 
than is assistance from the United States or from any individual 
country. This is particularly true in fields such as public adminis- 
tration which have to do with government itself. It is sometimes 
also true in fields such as aviation in which United States business has 
a direct economic interest in the country concerned. The preference 
may persist even if the U. N. technicians are themselves Americans, 
as about 15 percent of them are. 

2. Inasmuch as the U. N. can recruit technicians from all over the 
world, it can sometimes provide men better suited to handle specific 
assignments than can the United States. For work particularly in 
the Middle East and Asia, the U. N. has been able to recruit tech- 
nicians who do not suffer the language handicaps of many Americans. 
And the U, N. can partially surmount cultural differences through the 
use of experts from countries with cultural backgrounds similar to 
those of the country where the experts are serving, or through the 
use of experts from semideveloped countries in less developed countries. 

International recruiting for its own sake is not an unmixed blessing, 
however. In consciously making an effort to draw its technicians 
from a variety of countries, the U. N. occasionally comes up with 
incompetents who are selected primarily because of their nationality. 
Further, in some instances, U. N. technicians have been hampered in 
working together by their diverse nationalities, whereas United 
States technicians with a homogeneous background do not have this 
handicap. Some U. N. technicians who have previously been in the 
colonial services of their own governments have been criticized for a 
patronizing attitude toward the people of countries receiving technical 
assistance. 

Finally, some U. N. technicians have been political refugees who 
have become involved in politics in an unacceptable manner; others 
have been severely critical of United States methods and institutions. 
But it is, of course, possible to hear individual technicians of both 
programs criticized for a wide variety of professional or personal 
faults. 

3. U. N. experts frequently do not stay in a country as long as do 
United States experts, and their work sometimes suffers from this fact. 
Sometimes these short tours of duty result in paper plans which 
are not followed up, though this is apparently true less often now than 
in the early days of the program. 


Supplies and equipment 


4. The U. N. generally has available to it smaller quantities of 
supplies and equipment than the United States program uses. There 
is a difference of opinion as to whether this handicaps the U. N. 
program. In some instances, it is said to have contributed to less 
than wholly satisfactory project results; in other cases, it is said to 
have led to more careful and realistic project planning. 
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In January 1952, the General Assembly supported an Economic and 
Social Council recommendation that policy regarding supplies and 
equipment be interpreted “more generously.’”’ U. N. expenditures 
for these items increased from $304,000 in the first financial period, 
covering 18 months from June 1950 to December 1951 to $3 million 
in the year 1952.3. It should be pointed out, however, that the first 
period covered the time when the program was just getting under way 
and the need for supplies and equipment would presumably be less 
acute than after the program was in active operation. Under rules now 
in effect, up to 25 percent of the total cost of a project can be devoted 
to supplies and equipment, and even this can be increased when neces- 
sary. By way of comparison, United States expenditures for supplies 
and equipment generally run to between 30 and 40 percent, though 
they are subject to extreme fluctuation between countries. It should 
be borne in mind, also that the United States figures are percentages 
of a far larger total. 

One result of the smaller quantities of supplies and equipment avail- 
able to the U. N. has been a greater emphasis on fellowships and on 
surveys by advisory experts. Although the U. N. program is only one- 
fifth the size of the United States program measured in dollars, it has 
four-fifths as many experts. 

5. U. N. programs generally tend to give a recipient country a sense 
of participation in U. N. affairs, to make it conscious of the U. N., 
and to increase public support for the U. N. The presence of U. N. 
agencies also sometimes tends to dispel suspicion of the United States 
program. 

6. United States programs are sometimes preferred by recipient 
countries in fields in which the United States is particularly noted 
e. g., health and agriculture. Some governments feel that United 
States programs produce faster results and involve less redtape. This 
may be in part the result of greater administrative and financial sup- 
port for United States technicians. In some countries, on the other 
hand, the U. N. can operate more independently and with less redtape. 

7. The United States generally has closer relations with the recipient 
government through the day-to-day operations of the Embassy and 
can therefore usually command more sympathetic attention at a higher 
level of the recipient government for operating problems of technical 
assistance. 

8. The U. N. is particularly well-suited to carry out regional 
programs. 

Some of these differences are inherent in the nature of multilateral 
or bilateral programs; others may simply be a reflection of the per- 
sonal characteristics of the people who are operating the two programs 
in a particular country. 





Meeting requests for assistance 

Both the United Nations and the United States programs have 
faced many of the same problems of administration and of program 
planning, of course. Both operate on the basis of agreements with the 
governments of recipient countries and on the basis of requests from 
those governments. But almost by definition, the government of an 
underdeveloped country is likely to be unable to formulate balanced, 





3 PEP (Political and Economic Planning). Technical Assistance—Policy and Method, Sept. 22, 1952 
(London), p. 88. Sharp, op. cit., p. 344, places expenditures for supplies and equipment in the first financial 
period at 13 percent of the total. 
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well-thought-out requests. Not only does such a government often 
lack the technical personnel to draft plans for economic development, 
but it also lacks the necessary statistical data. Vested interests of 
one sort or another also frequently exercise an undue influence on the 
formulation of requests so that the technical assistance requested 
would benefit special groups instead of the country as a whole. To 
overcome these difficulties, the U. N. in particular has resorted to 
survey missions which, in effect, supply technical assistance for the 
purpose of formulating requests for technical assistance. The U. N., 
however, feels obligated to furnish technical assistance to any country 
requesting it. Hugh L. Keenleyside, Director-General of the U. N. 
Technical Assistance Administration, told the 1951 Institute for 
Annual Review of United Nations Affairs that— 

as long as a country recognized as sovereign came to the United Nations for 
technical assistance the United Nations was bound to give it. This is what it was 
instructed to do under the relevant General Assembly resolutions.‘ 

One can only speculate as to what the result would be if the U.N. 
should be met with a request for technical assistance from, say, Albania 
or one of the other less-developed members of the Soviet bloc. Barring 
a change in Kremlin policy, however, this is extremely unlikely. The 
Soviet captives have consistently taken the position that they receive 
all the technical assistance they need from Moscow, and a request to 
the U. N. would be an admission of the contrary. Further, the intro- 
duction of outside experts into these countries would be a breach of the 
Iron Curtain which could hardly be tolerated by the Soviet Union. 

The United States, of course, retains greater freedom of action than 
the U. N., even though the U. N. does exercise some discrimination 
between projects. It is, indeed, compelled to pick and choose by the 
fact that it has twice as many requests as it has money to fill. 


Proportion of United States contribution 


A final consideration to be taken into account in determining the 
proportion of United States funds to be channeled through multi- 
lateral and through bilateral programs is this: Multilateral programs 
can do some things which bilateral programs cannot do, but the 
advantages which are inherent in a multilateral approach may well 
be destroyed if one country contributes so heavily that the program 
loses its multilateral character. This point is not accepted by all 
students of the problem. Prof. Walter R. Sharp of Yale University, 
for example, finds it— 
hard to see what real difference * * * (it) would make in terms of administering 
a multilateral program effectively— 
if the United States contribution should reach even 80 or 85 percent 
of the total. 

Sharp suggests a division of effort whereby the U. N. would— 
handle strictly technical assistance to areas where substantial United States 
military and defense support assistance is not being provided.’ [Author’s italics.] 

This would mean United States withdrawal from most Latin Amer- 
ican countries—the places where the United States program is oldest 
and best established. It would further serve to tie United States 





4 Clyde Eagleton and Richard N. Swift (editors) 1951 Annual Review of United Nations Affairs, New 
York and London, 1952, p. 233. 
5 Sharp, op. cit., pp. 375, 377. 
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technical assistance in other countries more closely to military and 
economic assistance. 

On the whole, Congress has been less concerned with the division 
of United States technical assistance funds between multilateral and 
bilateral programs than it has with the proportion which the United 
States contribution represents of the total of multilateral funds. In 
its report on the Mutual Security Act of 1954, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee strongly approved the administration’s goal of 
working for a reduction in the United States contribution to 50 
percent of the U. N. total (it was 60 percent in 1953 and 57.7 percent 
in 1954). The International Development Advisory Board has 
recommended a decrease in the percentage of the United States 
contribution concurrently with an increase in the absolute amount. 
The IDAB proposes that the total size of the U. N. program be 
aoe over a period of 5 years, with the United States contributing 

alf. 


II. ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 
A. BACKGROUND AND ORGANIZATION 


Although various agencies of the Organization of American States 
have carried on technical-assistance activities for many years, the 
OAS technical-assistance program as such, like that of the United 
Nations, derived its immediate inspiration from President Truman’s 
inaugural address in 1949. 

The day after the 1949 inauguration, the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council met in special session and sent the President a 
declaration commending his initiative and pledging itself to— 
further strengthen its efforts in achieving a more effective cooperation toward 
the development of the program of action which President Truman recommended 


to his country for the economic improvement of the underdeveloped regions 
of the world. 


Plans for the OAS program were drafted by the Council’s Committee 
on Technical Cooperation, and the program was authorized by the 
Council in its resolution of April 10, 1950. 

The participating agencies are the— 

American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
Inter-American Indian Institute 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
Inter-American Statistical Institute 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau 

Pan American Union (the General Secretariat of the OAS) 

The executive heads of these agencies, or their representatives, 
make up the Coordinating Committee on Technical Assistance, which 
administers the program. 

Individual projects are proposed by the participating agencies and 
reviewed, in relation to the program as a whole, by the Coordinating 
Committee on Technical Assistance. This committee makes up the 
proposed annual program and submits it to the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. It is there reviewed again in detail 
by the Council’s Committee on Technical Cooperation, which is made 
up of representatives of seven member states, appointed annually by 
the Chairman of the Council. Since its establishment in 1950, the 
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Committee on Technical Cooperation has had the following member- 
ship: 


1950—Argentina 1952—Brazil 
Brazil Colombia 
Chile Costa Rica 
Costa Rica Cuba 
Mexico Nicaragua 
United States Peru 
Uruguay United States 
1951—Brazil 1953—Brazil 
Costa Rica Colombia 
Cuba Costa Rica 
Nicaragua Cuba 
Peru Nicaragua 
United States Peru 
Uruguay United States 
1954—Argentina 
Brazil 
Cuba 
Ecuador 
Nicaragua 


United States 
Venezuela 
The annual program is recommended by the Committee on Tech- 
nical Cooperation and is approved by the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. The Council will not approve initiation of a 
project unless a majority of the states for which it is designed have 
expressed an interest in participating in it. 


B. METHOD OF OPERATION 


Although the organization of the OAS program is quite similar to 
that of the U. N., the OAS program differs materially in its operation 
in that it is limited to regional training projects. No assistance is 
given to individual countries, but all countries may benefit from each 
project. 

This is best illustrated by a description of some of the projects in 
the program for 1954. The Inter-American Training Center for 
Economic and Financial Statistics, located in Santiago, is sponsored 
by the Inter-American Statistical Institute and the Pan American 
Union and operates as an annex to the school of economics and com- 
merce of the University of Chile. It has an OAS-financed budget of 
$165,000, and the Chilean Government supplies the office space and 
equipment and certain teaching and administrative personnel. The 
OAS finances fellowships for 21 students each year, and the center 
accepts 19 additional students whose expenses are paid either by their 
own governments or by other technical assistance programs. A con- 
siderable number of other students attend the center for part-time 
courses, with their expenses paid by non-OAS sources. The OAS pays 
the salaries of the director of the center and some of the professors. 

The Inter-American Housing Center, located in Bogota, is sponsored 
by the Pan American Union and provides research and training in 
various aspects of low-cost housing. The OAS budget is $219,000, 
which finances 21 trainees per year, 1 from each member country. 
Special 2-month fellowships for subsistence only are provided for 7 
different countries each year. Additional trainees, financed from 
other sources, are also accepted. The Colombian Government has 
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provided a new building for the center and makes dormitories at the 
National University available at reduced rates. It also furnishes 
building materials and labor for construction of experimental houses 
and makes a cash contribution of 102,000 pesos (approximately 
$40,800) a year. 

The Inter-American Rural Normal School, located at Rubio, 
Venezuela, is sponsored by the Pan American Union and offers in- 
tensive 2-year courses in rural teacher training at an established in- 
stitution. The OAS budget of $171,000 provides for 5 teachers from 
10 countries during the first 2-year course and for 5 teachers from 11 
countries during the second. In addition, it pays the salaries of 
8 professors. 

Other OAS projects give training in evaluation of natural resources, 
in children’s services, in agricultural and rural home management 
extension programs, in diagnosis and control of hoof-and-mouth 
disease, in urban and regional planning, and in diseases communicable 
from animal to man, such as rabies and bovine tuberculosis. The 
table below shows how funds have been divided among the par- 
ticipating agencies. 


Technical cooperation program of Organization of American States—Program anal- 
ysis by agency 





l 
0g Tae : | 1954 
ooney 951 952 95: : 
Agency 1 195 1953 | (estimated) 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau__---------- : $148, 600 | $184, 716 $267, 098 | $389, 098 
Inter-American Statistical Institute... .__- 69, 078 172, 312 | 165, 022 
Inter-American Indian Institute. .._----- Oe fiacs. aoe 
Pan American Union 55, 634 227, 264 301, 547 473, 805 
Inter-American Institute of Geography and History 17, 988 | 77, 019 | 143, 543 
Inter-American Institute for Protection of Childhood -_-_- 34, 800 | 34, 267 | 34, 765 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 136, 118 372, 665 486, 055 601, 888 
Total project costs Sc Ot 340, 352 912, 605 1, 338, 298 A 808, 121 
Overall administrative expense: 
Coordinating Committee on Technical Assistance -.- - 38, 259 44, 590 5 401 i--—- x 
Pan American Union- beeches ‘ ‘ are 15, 953 15, 549 84, 66 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau_.---------- 9, 365 11, 367 
Total overall administrative expense ------ ; 47, 624 71, 910 72, 000 84, 660 
Total 4 Sica bebe Dc hedk atten een 387, 976 984, 515 1, 410, 298 i], "892, 781 





1 Total approved program for year. Obligations for 1954 are estimated at $1,600,000. 


The policy of limiting OAS technical assistance to regional training 
centers was adopted on the recommendation of Dr. Alberto Lleras, 
then Secretary General of the OAS. In a memorandum of June 12, 
1950, to members of the Coordinating Committee on Technical 
Assistance, Dr. Lleras listed these advantages for his suggested 
policy: 

It is cheaper than direct technical assistance. 

2. It benefits all the countries wishing to make use of the centers. 

3. “It creates groups of local technicians, who will be of more 
permanent and general value than if technical aid were sent to one 
country for a given project.” 

4. It avoids “competition or conflict’? with the government-to- 
government programs of the U. N. 

“Tt creates a permanent interest in technical assistance on the 
part of the governments, especially those where the headquarters of 
the technical centers are located.” 
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6. “It stimulates and strengthens the services of institutes, uni- 
versities, and research centers in Latin America.” 

7. It is easier and cheaper to administer. 

8. It is easier to estimate costs, and “there is no risk of having 
a given project fail through lack of funds, as might be true in the case 
of direct technical aid.” 


c. “REGULAR”? WORK OF PARTICIPATING AGENCIES 


As in the case of the specialized agencies of the United Nations, it 
is difficult to measure the amount of technical assistance which the 
agencies participating in the OAS program carry on as part of their 
regular work. The Pan American Sanitary Organization is the 
Western Hemisphere regional arm of the World Health Organization 
and is thus involved not only in its own activities but also in the 
regular technical assistance work of WHO, in WHO’s part of the 
U. N. expanded technical assistance program, and in the OAS technical 
assistance program. The Sanitary Organization’s total budget, 
however, is only $2 million a year, and that is the largest of any of the 
OAS agencies other than OAS itself. The following table shows the 
budgets and United States contributions for all the agencies: 

; United States pay- 
Rata a ment 
| assess- — — 


nts 1 
| ments Amount | Percent 





Organization of American States. | Fiscal 1954. __. $3,159,941 | $2,085, 561 66. 00 
| 


American International Institute for the Protec- | Calendar 1953_ 
tion of Childhood. | | 
Inter-American Indian Institute Fiscal 1954 | 20, 700 4,800 | 23.19 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences ..do : Seal 226, 570 160, 000 70. 62 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History do : 110, 000 10,000 |  @) 
Pan American Sanitary Organization Calendar 1953___- 2,000,000 | 1,320,000 | 66.00 


28, 000 10,000 | 35.71 


1 Most of these organizations have outside income in addition to their assessed budgets. Where it exists, 
this ranges from $15,000 in the case of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History to $352,050 
in the case of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. This latter organization, which 
operates demonstration farms in Costa Rica, gets more than half its income from the sale of goods and 
services and from donations. 

2 The United States assessment is 39.02 percent, or $42,928. Until the passage of Public Law 736, 83d 
Cong., the statutory limitation on the United States payment was $10,000. 


Mention should also be made of the Pan American Railway Congress 
Association, organized in 1910 with headquarters in Buenos Aires. 
Although it does not participate in the OAS program, the association 
does carry on activities designed ‘‘to promote the development and 
progress of railways in the American Continent.” In calendar 1952, 
its budget was $12,607 and the United States payment was $5,000. 


D. FINANCE 


Like the U. N. program, that of the OAS is financed through 
voluntary contributions from the member states. These have totaled 
in the neighborhood of $1% million dollars a year (they increased to a 
little more than $1,400,000 in 1954). 

In each of the first 4 years of the program, the United States 
pledged a contribution of $1 million provided that this did not exceed 
70 percent of the total. The 70-percent limitation held actual pay- 
ments from the United States to between $800,000 and $900,000 in 
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1951, 1952, and 1953. In 1954 other pledges were sufficient to call for 
the full $1 million. For 1955, the United States has pledged $1.5 
million subject to the same 70-percent proviso. 


Organization of American States technical cooperation program 
STATUS OF CONTRIBUTIONS AS OF MAR. 1, 1955 











































Calendar year Calendar year | Calendar year Calendar year 
1951 1952 | 1953 1954 
Member country inguinal eae neaesnansinniiniii inpatients 
| Pledged| Paid | Pledged | Paid | Pledged | Paid | Pledged| Paid 
Rc ecaccgcticusacnecns $87,857) $87,857) $87, = $87, 857} $87, as7| $87, 857} $100, 000) ........ 
NENG kis c= sans nkiieind cack Soa cake Gilt ibdee Ree ote e.g ete oe cane 1 SOR. xcs 
Et nino nist aieainint naa 128,000} 128,000) 128,000} 128,000) 128, 000) 128, 000} 150, 000)........ 
ibterdddiansdcbossncedows 23.429) 23,429) 23,429) 23,429) 23, 429} 23, 429} 34, 452)........ 
i a al 26,857! 26,857) 26,857) 26, 857 39,494) 39,494) 39,494) $39, 494 
ES ee . 2,429 2, 429) 2, 429) 2, 429 3, 571 3, 571 3, 571 3, 571 
Beis eat ddabenbaude 17,143) 17,143) 17, 143) 17, 143) 17,143! 17,143) 17, 143)........ 
Dominican Republic. ._------ 4, 571 4, 571) 5, 260) 5, 260) 6, 722 6, 722! 6,722} 6,722 
aaa cncitadelcibeit head 6, 142 6, 142 6, 142 6, 142 6, 142) __. | Fp OOM adascuns 
SS EE ee 4, 571 4, 571) 4, 571 4, 571] 4, 571 4, 571 4, 571) 4, 571 
I cicindlnnetiennnsrnacie | 5,000} 5,000 5,000) 5.000) 5,000, 5,000 «5, 000} 5, 000 
Ep epi be cotee nthe | 2,000} 2,000) 2,000; 2,000) 2,000) 2 000) 2,000} 2, 000 
iE = 3, 143) 3, 143) 3, 500 3, 500) 3, 500 3, 500 4,622} 4,622 
Poh bscoccsindedonsiss 14,758} 14. 758|-..._..__|...-.- | 35,000} 35, 000|.....-.._|-.-.-... 
IDAs asia Sehisenicataennee 3, 000 3, 000 3, 000) 3, 000} 3, 000 3, 000 5,000} 5, 000 
cn <cachuamcoedeuneas 2, 714) 2, 714 2, m4 2, 714) 2, 714 2, 714 i Peoaeseaee 
NY petites oeiere-inninte acai sie soon — er lacafotit aims le iia ba G O0Rl.«.<<<<s3 &, OG0)....<... 
OS ee aimee 17,429} 17, 429)--- = is. ae [te aaaaiaaaeiace 
United States !.............-- | 882,143) 882,143) 839, 57 | 839, 578) 840,963) 840, 963/1, 000, 000 852, 335 
ie atnineenveccapeaae 19,100} 19,100; 19,100} 19,100) 13,865] 13,865) 13, 865)...____- 
WE Riiennicenidnccbiande 13, 764 13, 764 12, 926) 12, 926 22, 688| 22, 685) 22,351) 22,351 
NE cicmeitedtancabeats 1, 264, 050) 1, 264, 050/1, 196, 894) 1, 189, a 250, 659/1, 239, aoe 430, 893) 945, 666 
| | | 
CONTRIBUTIONS OUTSTANDING, MAR. 1, 1955 
1952 program: 1954 program—Continued 
SN cntnacinctitinietndnambinabnnednte $7, 388 ON a Re 
—— a Re ee ed a ale 2) 
1953 program: Soe ccdtdankwdendouetens cautakeecened 
Sach taba ceh iaaaka@ickeane 6, 142 OUR cirwinsecdsts 
0 EEE PAE Laan pee eee eee 5, 000 Ecuador. 
- Panama 
Rei ndndndattereksteebcbyimeee bau 11, 142 Paraguay. 


as Uruguay 
1954 program: 
UN So act caldes intimate 100, 000 Destctanctindbhssossaietiaetenes 


1 The United States pledge for each year was a maximum of $1 million, provided that this did not exceed 
70 percent of total pledges. 
2 The United States has contributed $852,335 to the 1954 program from fiscal year 1954 funds. 


1955 pledges 


Country Amount Country Amount 
ATORNUDA ..... onnccmmacnnna $100, 000 | Honduras.____________-- $4, 622 
WINN Se 2 soak cade ale ie DUO) PAORIOO on cee eae 24, 000 
Seep sarah Be 34, 4521 Nicnrarua..........-.-- 5, 000 
OE ES ee pera pean) Femeineuic. oo... ccd. 2, 714 
A OOD oo sos sae cleo 3 Ore | POPORURY 220s. Soc ct ee 5, 000 
aaa ae aT a a ae a 14, 000 
Dominican Republic_----- 6, 722 United States.__.....___-- 11, 500, 000 
Ee ae 13, 865 
ee 6 7ee | Venesves..... 5... .---2.. 34, 032 
DS ee ee 7, 000 ane 
BRON S icine us amas once 2, 000 DE. re deaucisande 1, 979, 370 


The United States offered $1,500,000 for 1955 subject to the limitation that the United States contribution 
would not exceed 70 percent of the total governmental contributions. 


Like the U. N. program, the OAS program operates on a calendar- 
year basis. But whereas appropriations for United States contribu- 
tions to the U. N. program have normally been made 6 months late, 
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they have been made 6 months early for the OAS program. Thus, 
the full amount of the United States pledge of $1.5 million to the OAS 
for calendar 1955 was appropriated in the Mutual Security Appro- 
priation Act for fiscal 1955—in advance of the OAS pledging con- 
ference. Neither the authorizing nor the appropriating legislation 
impose any conditions on United States contributions; the 70-percent 
limitation is simply the policy of the executive branch. The tables 
on page 28 show the detailed histeey of pledges and contributions for 
each country. 

The OAS program has not experienced the same financial hazards 
which have beset the U. N. program. This is due in part to the 
fact that United States contributions have been known in advance 
and in part to the nature of the OAS program: its projects are few in 
number, are usually operated in connection with a permanent institu- 
tion, and are susceptible to relatively easy, quick expansion or con- 
traction. Even so, many member states of OAS have suggested 
putting the financing of the program on a longer range basis, and 
some have indicated willingness to do it through assessments instead 
of voluntary contributions. The Rio Conference in November- 
December 1954, agreed “‘to adapt the method of contributions and 
financing” of the program ‘‘to its status as a continuing activity” 
and resolved that ‘‘to this end, all the member states shall contribute 
* * * their contributions making a sum sufficient to cover its total 
cost.”” [Italic supplied.] The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council is to establish the new method of financing the program which 
will be effective in 1956. 

During the first 2 years of the program, expenditures lagged con- 
siderably behind income, but in 1953 and 1954 expenditures have 
exceeded income so that the balances accumulated in the first 2 years 
have been largely spent. 

Thus, expenses in 1951 amounted to only $388,000, against pledges 
of $1.3 million, and in 1952, expenses were $985,000 against pledges of 
$1.2 million. But in 1953, expenses increased to $1.4 million against 
pledges of $1.3 million, and in 1954 the estimates were expenses of 
$1.6 million and pledges of $1.4 million. In its report on the program 
for 1954, the Committee on Technical Cooperation said it— 
wishes to state clearly that in 1954 it will be possible to continue the activities 
that have been started only if the member states that still have not done so in- 
crease their contributions in accordance with the recommendations of the Negoti- 
ating Committee * * *; and in 1955 it will be necessary to consider reducing 
these activities unless the total quotas for this year are increased. 

The table on page 30 shows the contributions recommended by the 
Negotiating Committee for the 1954 program to which the Committee 
on Technical Cooperation referred. 

OAS budget figures appear to bear out Dr. Lleras’ contention that 
a program of indirect assistance through regional training centers 
would be cheaper to administer than a program of direct assistance. 
Central administrative expenses in the budget for 1954 totaled $84,660 
out of total funds available of almost $1.9 million. This is an adminis- 
trative cost of approximately 4.5 percent. It includes the cost of the 
executive secretariat of the Coordinating Committee on Technical 
Assistance, the cost of fiscal administration, the cost of project inspec- 
tions, and the cost of overall administrative expenses of cooperating 
agencies responsible for more than one project. Such expenses are 
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limited to a maximum of 5 percent of the total projects being admin- 
istered by the particular agency. In the case of agencies responsible 


for only one project, the administrative expenses are included in the 
budget of the particular project. 


Scale of contributions proposed by the negotiating committee for the 1954 program of 
technical cooperation 


| 
Scale by | 














ae Proposed Scale by Proposed 
Member state poreent ot contribu- Member state bases contribu- 
| tions! ——"* tions ! ens * 
SEEDED IA ae tre 6,15 $129,196 || Honduras-_--..........-.. 0. 22 | $4, 622 
NI cris xa goaded ons te asisceis nip te | . 54 I a Se ieee 3. 69 77, 518 
es | 8.99 | 188,858 |; Nicaragua..............-- 21 4,412 
eae 1. 64 | EE TT PE ons kcctedencutaed 19 | 3, 991 
So WES Tee ae 1, 88 | 39, 494 || Paraguay.................| . 21 4,412 
J} | SR 17 | 3, 571 ia ica es aia ace 1. 22 25, 629 
Cuba.. oe 1, 20 25, 209 || United States__........-- 70. 00 1, 470, 526 
Dominican Re public. - . 32 G,. 7s ll WOMRURT <5 oncce ecu cesson | . 66 13, 865 
So er 43 | 9,033 || Venezuela__............-- 1.08 | 22, 688 
El Salvador. ___.........- .32 6, 772 | a 
NR ka | . 46 9, 664 A itis ecm eons 100. 00 2, 100, 751 
ES esos tekancoiene .42 8, 823 || 





{ 








' Seale used as a basis by the member states in estimating their contributions to the 1951 program, taking 
into account the fact that the United States provided a maximum amount of $1 million under the condition 
that its contri ution would not exceed 70 percent of the total amount. 


; Based on the percentages under the first column, taking the total budget of the 1953 proposed program as 
a basis. 


Because of its nature, the OAS program has presented few problems 
of coordination with either the United Nations or United States pro- 
grams. The U. N. Technical Assistance Board and the OAS Coor- 
dinating Committee on Technical Assistance each sends observers to 
meetings of the other dealing with matters of mutual interest, and 
routinely exchange information on requests for assistance. 


E. QUESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


In a report prepared in connection with the Rio Conference of 
Ministers of Finance or Economy, the Secretariat of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council made these recommendations as to 
the long-range operation of technical assistance programs in Latin 
America, not only by the OAS but also by other agencies: 

Greater emphasis should be given to fields related to industrial 
ecm In 1954, the United Nations, United States, and OAS 
devoted the following percentages of their total resources in Latin 
America to various categories of projects: 


Percen t 

ReTeLTe, TOCORLEY, Bi MANOIION |... obo sulecaecncsescskn cchebweda 35: 6 
Health, welfare, and housing___--.--.----. ae tana sang page thine dh 26. 2 
Education _ eae aT nai alee nae ca chal a ea a 13. 5 
rer eemnnrers ee ek 5 ee cae ae Peed we lu hae 4.4 
nen RM Ee do ea ot awed dade 8. 5 
EMIS ES BOE) 8 oe Bn dn elt dhe mae bb ee eae 3. 8 
I i al al 5 aerials bee 5. 8 
General economic planning__-_------ - 4s enn ethe teed acer ee a 1.3 
uncon ks ue res Bl PA OO Oe Pn I) rd EE ae RE ae 0. 9 
SR ithit bet. dann 6 cide > aie eens bile ones hanhatte Heke Gee 100. 0 


“The situation,” the Secretariat concluded, * ‘would seem to indicate 
an increasing need for technological skills, particularly in the broad 
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field of industrial planning as well as skills related to the development 
of specific industries and related activities.” 

2. Greater emphasis should be given to indirect, as distinguished 
from direct, technical assistance. “It should be recognized,” said the 
report, “that only in the case of highly specialized fields of knowledge 
is ‘direct technical assistance’ justified as a long-term measure. As a 
short-term measure it is justified only to meet emergency problems 
until the national institutions can begin to supply the needs of the 
developing economies. Apart from the exception previously noted, 
the only long-term technical assistance which can be fully justified is 
that which assists the national institutions of a country to produce 
on a continuing basis the resources, both human and technological, 
required for its economic development. This latter type of assistance 
is essentially an indirect type.” 

3. An international clearinghouse of technical assistance informa- 
tion should be established to ‘‘collect information on all known re- 
sources of technical knowledge and personnel including the conditions 
under which they could be obtained” and to make “this informa- 
tion * * * available to officials of the government of a member state 
upon request.’’ The report points out that in many cases, govern- 
ments “‘solicit and obtain technical assistance without knowing if it 
is the best available and if its value is consistent with its cost.”’ 

4. Greater emphasis should be given to planning, both by the 
furnishing agencies and the recipient countries, ‘‘in order to assure 
that the assistance given is in accord with the objective of the economic 
development programs of those countries.”’ The report concluded: 

“In the future, if technical assistance is to play its required role in 
economic development of lesser developed areas, and if it is to function 
with the maximum degree of efficiency and economy, much greater 
attention must be given to the planning of its activities not in terms of 
piecemeal approaches to particular problems, but in terms of long- 
range overall development needs and aims of the recipient countries.” 

Resolutions adopted at both the Caracas and Rio conferences 
reflect these recommendations, especially as they concern integrating 
technical assistance with long-range plans of economic development 
and improving the level of technical training particularly in industrial 


fields. 
III. Cotompo Pian 


A. BACKGROUND 


The Colombo plan is not really a plan at all; it is more exactly a 
collection of plans, each of which is individually developed and 
implemented and none of which bears any necessary relationship to 
any other. It is also a means for international discussion and con- 
sideration of regional problems, and people who have participated in 
its meetings have found it a useful instrument in increasing inter- 
national understanding of these problems—those which are peculiar 
to individual countries as well as those which are common to the 
area as a whole. 

The plan—its formal name is ‘““The Colombo Plan for Cooperative 
Economic Development in South and Southeast Asia’’—grew out of 
the meeting of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers in Colombo, Ceylon, 
in January 1950. 
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The meeting had been called for a general discussion of world 
problems with particular emphasis on south and southeast Asia. As 
a result of proposals initiated by the Australian delegation, the 
Foreign Ministers set up a Consultative Committee to study a con- 
certed approach to the area’s problems of economic development. 

Standards of living in the area, which had always been notoriously 
low, had been further depressed by World War II. The rate of eco- 
nomic development had never been much above zero, but it was now 
actually negative; so that the economic processes at work in the area 
could be more accurately characterized as those of decay rather than 
those of development or even of stagnation. In Asia, as in Europe, 
World War II had spread economic ruin, but this fact was not so 
dramatically apparent in Asia because the people there had so much 
less to lose. 

Immediately after the war, for example, there were 15 million acres 
of abandoned rice fields in southeast Asia. One-third of the railroad 
tracks were either torn up or useless. The cost of living in 1950 was 
three times what it was in 1939. Although population had increased 
by 11 percent, food production had decreased. 

The effects of the war intensified the area’s more basic, long-term 
economic problems. These were a low, almost insignificant, rate of 
capital accumulation, and an almost total lack of professional, skilled, 
or even semiskilled manpower. ‘The two were, of course, interrelated, 
and this interrelationship is recognized in the Colombo plan, though 
separate approaches are used to deal with each. 

When the Consultative Committee which had been established in 
Colombo met in Sydney in May 1950, it recommended to the member 
countries that they draw up 6-year plans of economic development 
covering the period July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1957. Each country was, 
and is, the master of its own plan. Some countries already had plans 
underway. 

The original members of the Consultative Committee were the 
commonwealth countries of Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, and the United Kingdom, together with Malaya 
and British Borneo. At Sydney, the Committee invited noncom- 
monwealth countries in the area, or with interests in the area, to join it. 
Over the years, its membership has grown to include 17 countries and 
two territories. Besides the original members, these are Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Nepal, the Philippines, Thailand, the 
United States, and Vietnam. 


B. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Sydney meeting of the Consultative Committee also agreed 
on a technical-assistance program amounting to a maximum of £8 
million (approximately $22.4 million) over a period of 3 years from 
July 1, 1950. To aid in the administration of this program, which 
has subsequently been extended, the Committee established a Council 
for Technical Cooperation with a director and a bureau. 

The Council, which has its headquarters in Colombo, consists of 
one representative of each cooperating government. Day-to-day 
operations are carried out by the bureau under the director. 

These operations consist almost entirely of acting as a clearinghouse 
for requests for, and offers of, technical assistance. The assistance 
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in question heavily emphasizes training. When a country in the area 
desires a technician in a certain field, it sends its request to the bureau 
which then forwards it to the country which is felt to be most likely 
to be in a position to fill the request. Conversely, when a country 
is able to make experts available, or to receive foreign students for 
training, it likewise notifies the bureau which forwards the offer to 
the country or countries most likely to be in a position to utilize that 
particular type of assistance. 

From that point on, the arrangements are up to the two countries 
involved, and the bureau takes no part in their bilateral negotiations. 

The United States, which maintains its own aid missions in most 
of the countries of the area, is not a member of the Council for Tech- 
nical Cooperation. It is simpler for the Indian Government, for 
example, to approach the American mission in New Dehli directly 
with a request for specific technical assistance than to make its request 
through the bureau in Colombo, which would forward it to Wash- 
ington, which would forward it to the mission in New Delhi. 

It would, of course, be possible for a government to send a request 
to the bureau at the same time it makes the same request of the 
American aid mission, so that some overlapping might result. The 
bureau however, maintains liaison with the American Embassy in 
Colombo and also with the various United Nations agencies engaged 
in technical assistance in the area. In addition, there are varying 
degrees of informal coordination exercised in each of the area’s 
capitals as among the local government, the governments of countries 
extending technical assistance, and the U. N. agencies concerned. 

Altogether, under the technical assistance aspects of the Colombo 
plan, nearly 1,700 places have been found for training nationals of 
the area outside their own country, and more than 250 outside experts 
and technicians have been brought into the area. Countries within 
the area which are themselves receiving technical assistance also 
extend it to each other. 

At the beginning, the offers of technical assistance exceeded the 
requests for it, but the requests have shown a steady upward trend. 
This is attributable, at least in part, to progress in the capital invest- 
ment aspects of the economic development plans. At the beginning, 
some countries were unable to define their technical-assistance needs 
precisely. As economic development progresses, there is also an in- 
crease in the need for technical skills. 

There has been a growing trend, indeed, to combine general eco- 
nomic aid and technical assistance in the same projects, in an effort 
to insure that capital equipment and technical skill are available in 
the right amounts at the right times. 

Increasing attention is also being given to expanding training facili- 
ties within the area, both on a national and a regional basis. 


C. CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


The capital-investment side of the Colombo plan is even more 
loosely organized than the technical-assistance program. The Con- 
sultative Coneunitiis meets every year to hear progress reports and to 
engage in a general discussion of economic problems, but it has no 
headquarters and no staff. 
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All external assistance involved in the Colombo plan is supplied on 
a bilateral basis between the country furnishing it and the country 
receiving it. 

In the beginning, the Consultative Committee added up the indi- 
vidual country development plans presented to it, but more recently 
it has not done even that. Nor are there any precise figures on con- 
tributions to the plan. This is partly the result of the loose organiza- 
tion under which details are handled bilaterally outside the Consulta- 
tive Committee. Partly, also, it is a result of the fact that some of 
the contributions, particularly in the field of technical assistance, are 
in the form of services. 

The original plans—i. e., those of Ceylon, India, Pakistan, Malaya, 
and British Borneo—totaled $5,230 million, of which $3,035 million 
was required from foreign sources. Of this amount, in turn, it was 
contemplated that $689 million would be available through the release 
of sterling balances by the United Kingdom, leaving $2,346 million 
to be financed through other external sources. 

Figures in the Third Annual Report of the Consultative Committee, 
prepared at the Ottawa meeting in October 1954, indicate that 
external assistance of the magnitude of approximately $1.9 billion 
has either been pledged or actually obligated. 

The United States is by far the largest. contributor, having obligated 
a total of $805 million through fiscal 1954—$468 million in economic 
and technical assistance, $2 73 million for wheat purchases (including 
the Indian wheat loan), and $64 million in Export-Import Bank 
credits utilized. 

The United Kingdom has pledged approximately $700 million in 
the form of releases of sterling balances, and has also provided other 
assistance; Canada has furnished or pledged approximately $110 
million, and Australia approximately $77 million. 

No attempt will be made here to evaluate the results achieved by 
the Colombo plan. The Consultative Committee itself, however, 
believes that progress has been ‘‘substantial.’’ Its third annual report 
estimates an increase in total developmental expenditures of 27 per- 
cent from 1953 to 1954 and of 31 percent from 1954 to 1955. 

“It is true,” the committee concluded, “that the basic development 
especially in some countries has been slower than is needed to achieve 
the objects of the plan. Nevertheless in some directions, and notably 
in food production, the improvement during the past year has been 
substantial, and several countries have made marked advances in 
the field of manufacturing industry and in extended provision for 
social services (i. e., public health, education, and housing). More- 
over, the full impact of the development program will not be felt 
for some time in view of the long-term nature of so many of the 
projects, and this has to be borne in mind in appraising the results 
achieved to date in relation to the targets originally established, most 
of which have undergone extensive revision in the light of experience.” 


O 


